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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Greek Political Theory. Plato and His Predecessors. By Ernest 
Barker. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1918. — pp. xiii, 403. 
For the one volume on the Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle 
published in 1906 Mr. Barker proposes to substitute a two-volume 
work on Greek Political Theory, of which the first volume, " Plato 
and his Predecessors," lies before us. It gives some three hundred 
and eighty pages to what in the first edition occupied 207 pages, and 
the author therefore calls it an entirely new work. I am not so certain 
as he seems to be that this " fearless reconstruction " is a better book 
than the youthful work for whose immaturities he apologizes. 
Reviewing the first edition in the Nation, I praised especially it s so- 
briety and straightforward exposition of the essential facts. Were 
this the proper occasion I might maintain the 'paradox that the work 
has lost more by unnecessary expansions and developments and by its 
hospitality to such aberrations of recent scholarship as Professor 
Burnet's Pythagorean Socrates and the acceptance of the Platonic 
epistles, including the impossible third, fourth and thirteenth, than it 
has gained by correction of a few errors and revision of some hasty 
judgments. Mr. Barker apologizes for having followed too closely 
Dummler in his first edition. Perhaps a third edition will modify 
the excessive reliance of this one upon Gomperz and Natorp and on 
Wilamowitz's Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen. And it may take 
cognizance of French and American work entirely overlooked here. 
But to insist on this line of criticism would give an unfair impression 
of the book as a whole and of the reviewer's estimate. It remains an 
excellent and extremely useful introduction to the subject which 
may be recommended to all students and for which all teachers must 
be grateful. 

If I proceed to submit to Mr. Barker's judgment some particulars 
in which I do not feel that his dealing with the texts is entirely critical, 
it is only in conformity with an old conviction that more faithful 
interpretation of the fundamental texts is the chief need of modern 
scholarship, a need emphasized by the fact that so few of the books 
that win acceptance as standard authorities ever run the gauntlet of a 
really critical review. 

The statement on page 2 that " the Greek had not that sense of the 
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littleness of human thought and endeavor which might induce him to 
regard himself as a speck in the infinite," may or may not be an 
approximately true generalization about the ordinary Greek citizen. 
But it sounds strange to the reader of Plato's Republic and Laws 
and the eloquent digression in the Themtetus. 1 Do you think, asks 
Socrates, that to the spectator of all time and all existence, anything 
in this human life can seem great? 2 

The observation on page 13, that "in opposition to Plato who 
sought to institute a human sovereign, Aristotle turned to the con- 
ception of neutral and dispassionate law as the true sovereign of the 
state," is a type of many unfair criticisms of Plato which Mr. Barker 
adopts in one place, though he elsewhere may show that he knows or 
suspects the answer to them. Such are for example his treatment of 
the theory of punishment in Plato, of the communism of the Republic, 
of the alleged abolition of the family, and of the whole topic of Plato's 
expectation that either the Republic or the Laws would be realized in 
the world of fact. In the present case nothing can be more emphatic 
than Plato's final affirmation of the sovereignty of law in the Politicus, 
in the Laws, and even by implication in the Republic. Nothing can 
be more certain than the fact that his apparent yearnings for an omnis- 
cient, benevolent tyrant are either intentional momentary paradoxes 
or wistful glances towards what he knows to be an unrealizable ideal. 
Mr. Barker sometimes seems to be aware of this and yet he repeats his 
criticism in effect on pp. 30-40, 117, 295, 302-03, 312. 

Very interesting is Mr. Barker's contention in correction of current 
commonplaces that the Greek did not lead a life of leisure, that Greek 
civilization did not in the sense and to the extent usually affirmed rest 
on slavery, and that the Greeks were not, as Mill and many others 
have thought, unacquainted with the conception of representative 
government. The last statement is based chiefly on the rdle of the 
deme in the election of the council. The argument, page 36, that such 
a leader as Pericles was a " representative executive " is surely a 
sophism. 

The statement, page 47, that Aristotle's universal justice related 
to the public side in law is, I think, a misapprehension. In the univer- 
sal sense justice is a synonym of our righteousness — of all the virtues. 
In the particular sense it is — justice. 

Is there any evidence (p. 49) that the Pythagoreans " held philoso- 
phy to be the highest form of music," except the well-known sentence 
in Plato's Phaedo and inferences drawn from it? In general all the 

1 Themtetus, 173E. 

2 Rep. 486AB; cf. 604B and Laws, 803B. 
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suggestions of specific Pythagorean influence upon Plato which Mr. 
Barker has adopted too lightly from recent speculation, are to be 
received subject to critical verification. In a few cases there may 
be some evidence. The reader's safest presumption will be that there 
is none. 

Quite misleading is the remark on p. 57, " Humanism took the place 
of religion and Sophocles sings: ' of all strong things nothing is more 
wonderfully strong than man,' " etc. Mr. Barker cannot really 
intend to classify Sophocles as a spokesman of the anti-religious 
enlightenment. ' Strong ' is of course a mistranslation, and this very 
ode concludes with an admonition that man prospers only as he 
observes the sworn justice of the gods. 

The treatment of Protagoras adopts Gomperz's evasions of the 
difficulty of reconciling the Protagoras of the dialogue that bears his 
name with the Protagoras of the Themtetus on the theory that both 
are historical. The limit of question-begging logic is reached in the 
quotation of Natorp's argument for the authenticity of the myth 
put in Protagoras's mouth, namely that " the agreement of Protagoras's 
doctrines with those of Plato is a proof that they are really the doctrines 
of Protagoras, since it was remarked by ancient writers that the 
Republic of Plato showed a large agreement with the writing of Pro- 
tagoras." 

In discussing the antithesis of nature and law Mr. Barker makes 
good use of the fragments attributed to the sophist Antiphon (Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyrus, xi, pp. 92-104). On page 78 he says, " in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes. . . . Strepsiades is represented as striking his father 
and justifying his action by the remark ' Look at cocks and other such 
animals — they punish their fathers and how do they differ from us — 
except that they don't make acts of Parliament.' Used in this sense 
the argument may remind us of modern arguments for the rule of 
force drawn from the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest in the animal world. The apache who calls himself a strug- 
gle-for-lifeur has his ancient prototype." I may be permitted to quote 
my paper on " The Interpretation of the ' Timaeus,' " A. J. P., Vol. 9. 
" In our time the cant of the latest scientific philosophy, such terms 
as natural selection and the survival of the fittest, is rarely wrested to 
intentionally immoral or sophistic ends unless it be by German 
socialists or les petits struggle-for-Ufeurs of Paris. In literature, at 
least, the radicals of the new doctrine profess their allegiance to all 
that is best in the old sanctities, while their opponents urge that they 
are logically bound to renounce it. This was not the case with the 
generation for which Plato wrote." 
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On page 88 Mr. Barker begins to translate aperi) ' goodness ' and 
continues to do so throughout the volume, e.g., pp. 143 and 348. This 
seemingly innocent license, adopted from Burnet, introduces hopeless 
confusion into the Meno (can virtue be taught?), the first book of the 
Republic, and the conclusion of the Laws, and it opens the door to 
endless equivocation in the discussion of the idea of good. 

On page 105 the statement, " Prodicus is already represented by 
Plato in the Protagoras as regarding all men as by nature fellow- 
citizens," must be a slip of the pen — it is of course Hippias. The 
opinion, p. no, that "the real doctrine of Plato must have been com- 
municated in his lectures," is a superstition that naturally goes with 
the acceptance of the letters. No writer of five carefully composed 
volumes omits or conceals his real opinions. 

To say (on p. 119) that "by considering the temper of the watch- 
dog Plato arrives at the principle," etc., is to make no allowance for 
Plato's literary art and his humor. Plato never really deduces his 
conclusions from the figurative analogies which he uses to illustrate 
them. 

On page 172 it is said " the ruler must live by reason. Therefore, 
Plato argues, he must abandon appetite and he is accordingly brought 
under a communistic regime which prevents the play of appetite." 
This is Zeller's favorite method, the attribution to Plato of a sequence 
or connection of thought which seems plausible to the interpreter, 
but which in fact Plato does not employ. The inference on page 207 
from the transitional prepositional phrase irpds rv irai8elq. (416 c) 
that communism is a corollary to education is another example of 
the same method. 

The chapters on the Laws are the least satisfactory part of the work. 
The interpretation of the Laws demands a closer study of Plato's 
actual words than impatient readers are willing to give. Mr. Barker 
seems too often to have fallen back on the easier method of piecing 
together sentences detached from their contexts in confirmation of 
hasty generalizations or of the dicta of his German guides. That the 
work of Plato's old age sometimes expresses an altered mood and a 
different emphasis in comparison with the masterpieces of his prime 
is obvious. But the contradictions, the changes of doctrine and the 
mysticism which Mr. Barker, after Gomperz, discovers there disap- 
pear for the student who knows the Laws intimately and has collected 
the parallels with the Republic which he overlooks. There is space 
for but two illustrations: (1) Mr. Barker starts from the assumption 
that self-control is the principle of the Laws and that it takes the 
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place there of justice, the dominating virtue of the Republic. This is 
true only to the extent that justice is the ostensible theme of the Re- 
public, and ffoxppovelv is a word of conservative, ethical and re- 
ligious connotations which the aging Plato used with increasing 
frequency. But Mr. Barker's argument that self-control is in any 
sense substituted for justice as the primary virtue is a misconception, 
and the passages he alleges in support of it (pp. 296 ff.) are misunder- 
stood. The Laws like the Republic half seriously treats the idea of 
self-control, aoxppoffbvr], as the paradox and puzzle which it remained 
for Aristotle. In both it is a colorless virtue. But the Laws adds 
explicitly that it is a condition and indispensable accompaniment 
of all virtue, though in itself nothing positive and rationally definable. 
It is not, as Mr. Barker implies, opposed in the first book, 630 ff., as 
the universal or chief virtue to the Spartan cult of physical courage. 
It is merely the link of transition to the postulate that the legislator 
shall aim at complete virtue, not at physical courage only. The 
concept courage is generalized (as it is in the Laches) to include 
resistance to the lure of pleasure. But the complete virtue which 
ought to be the legislator's aim is designated within a page of the 
passage relied on by Mr. Barker as diKawffbvrjv . . . TtKkav. For 
the rest, if any one virtue dominates in the Laws it is obviously vovs, 
<pp6vi)<ris, ao<pia (they are virtual synonyms), as Plato explicitly says 
too often to require citation. In support of his thesis Mr. Barker not 
only overlooks contexts but garbles his quotations. On p. 297 he 
writes: "The State, and the laws of the State, are necessary in order 
to ensure the moral betterment of the citizens, and that not in one 
respect only, but in all; for 'it cannot be supposed that those who know 
nothing of all the good of civic life can ever have attained the full 
development of virtue' (678 B). The legislator must thus begin with 
a clear conception of complete virtue." Now what Plato says in 678 B 
is that primitive men being inexperienced in both the good and evil 
of our developed societies and cities were themselves incomplete both 
in virtue and vice. And what he means is precisely what he means in 
the Republic when he regretfully abandons the simple life of the "city 
of pigs." So elementary a society is not a sufficient sociological 
laboratory for the study of justice or injustice, virtue or vice. The 
passage has no relevancy to the argument into the service of which 
Mr. Barker drags it. 

(2) In his interpretation of the conclusion of the Laws Mr. Barker 
is again misled by Gomperz, who, as I showed in my Unity of Plato's 
Thought, developed ideas of Grote. The matter is quite simple for 
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any one who reads the last few pages of the Laws attentively and 
marks the verbal reminiscences of the Republic. Plato starts from 
the principle several times applied in the Republic that the salvation 
((TUTtipia), the preservation of his ideal construction, requires a per- 
manent council acquainted with the purposes of its founder and cap- 
able of interpreting, applying and defending them with a subtler 
intelligence than that of the practical politician or the ordinary citizen. 
A special higher education is needed to train such men. What shall 
it be? There is nothing better than dialectics (he does not use the 
word, but describes the thing) — the old Platonic dialectics of the idea, 
of the one and the many. And there is no higher or more necessary 
application of dialectics than to the problem of the one and the many 
in ethics, the reconciliation of the unity and the plurality of the virtues. 
The rulers of the state must know how to meet such problems, and 
not leave them to the poets and sophists, or as we should say, jour- 
nalists. The guardians of the laws should also know how to deal 
similarly with other high and serious matters [966 B]. Observe that 
this and not something else, is Plato's transition. There is nothing 
more weighty than the principles of natural religion set forth in our 
theodicy (Laws, book x), and the study of the design apparent in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies is a chief support of natural re- 
ligion. The guardians must study astronomy and the disciplines 
propaedeutic to astronomy. In the Republic astronomy and the 
propaedeutic disciplines are a sharpening of the wits for dialectics. 
Here astronomy has an independent value as a confirmation of the 
argument from design. Plato had no reason for repeating in detail 
the higher education of the Republic. And he had probably come to 
feel more strongly the necessity for combating aggressive materialistic 
atheism. These differences are obvious and result naturally from 
the avoidance of repetition and the different literary design of the 
Laws. But if Mr. Barker, forgetting Gomperz and the epinomis, 
will reread these pages and note what Plato himself says and the 
sequence and connection in which he says it, the contradictions, the 
changes of opinion, and the mysticism will vanish. Plato does not 
say that "the training which will bring us to the knowledge of God 
and therefore to the knowledge of the unity of goodness (sic) is the 
training which comes from the study of astronomy." He says 
something remotely resembling this by implication in the Republic. 
But in the Laws, as we have seen, dialectic comes first, the transition 
to astronomy is not that which Mr. Barker attributes to him, and the 
translation of aperi) by goodness helps the equivocation. It is also 
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for similar reasons plainly not true that "astronomy and number 
(are) taking the place of dialectic and the idea." And to say that 
Plato's rulers "guide the state because they know the mysteries of 
the heavens" is to read the presumably spurious epinomis into the 
Laws. 

Paul Shorey. 
University of Chicago. 

Social Purpose. A Contribution to the Philosophy of Civic Society. 

By H. J. W. Hetherington and J. H. Muirhead. London, 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd., New York, The Macmillan Company. 

1919— pp. 317. 

This book by the professor of philosophy at University College, 
Cardiff, and the professor of philosophy at the University of Bir- 
mingham, is the outcome of lectures delivered in 1916 to the Summer 
School of the Civic and Moral Education League. There are two 
main divisions of the book. Part I presents the philosophical and 
psychological groundwork, and Part II is devoted to the discussion of 
social institutions. Each of the authors, we are told, has carefully 
revised the work of his colleague, but with the exceptions of Chapters 
VII and XIII in Part II, the first division of the book represents the 
contribution of Professor Muirhead, and the other chapters that of 
Professor Hetherington. 

The general standpoint of the work is that of the classical political 
theory that has been ably represented by English writers since the 
time of T. H. Green. The special merit of the present treatment, 
however, is that it restates and defends that doctrine in reference to 
rival theories, and especially in the light of the criticisms and objections 
that have been brought against it by recent writers. The spirit in 
which this has been done will be clear from the following quotation: 
"Whatever vitality there is in the reaction against the long tradition of 
political theory which began with Plato and has continued in the 
great line of his Idealist successors comes mainly from the apparent 
neglect by certain of its supporters of real differentiations of social 
structure and interest. In this respect recent theory has been most 
valuable. We have tried to avail ourselves of its help, and in the 
light of what has been gained to restate the essentials of the classical 
Idealist conception in such a way as to show that there is room in 
it for the utmost diversity of social functions. But the recognition 
of the strength and importance of this recent criticism makes it the 
more incumbent on us that we should, so far as we can, present the 
positive philosophical case for our doctrine, and its foundation in the 
mind of man" (p. 10). 



